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MINOR ANESTHETICS. 


We close our notices of the several anes- 
thetics this week with a consideration of 
the minor ones. 

Bichloride of methylene is one of these. 
It hasn’t much rank—is chiefly celebrated 
as being the anesthetic under which Spencer 
Wells has done a number of his ovarioto- 
mies—two hundred and eighty indeed. The 
anesthetic committee speak of it as bichlo- 
ride of methylene so called, as its boiling- 
point is not definite, and it is evidently a 
mixture. Dr. Kappeler charges it with nine 
deaths, and his conclusions are “ that expe- 
rience shows it to be as dangerous, if not 
more dangerous than chloroform.” The ex- 
periments of the anesthetic committee con- 
firm this view, its depressing action on the 
heart being marked. 

Dichloride of ethedene is the result of the 
study of the anesthetic committee for some 
agent less dangerous than chloroform. They 
believe that they have found it in dichloride 
of ethedene—“ an isomeride of ethene di- 
chloride produced from aldehyde.” Experi- 
ment with lower animals showed it a perfect 
agent, producing prolonged anesthesia with- 
out cardiac depression. It reduces blood- 
pressure, but by regular gradation, and not 
suddenly, as in the case of chloroform. Vom- 
iting is sometimes produced by it. The con- 
clusion of the committee is that although 
ethedene is not free from danger, it is in a 
very high degree safer than chloroform; that 
it is less exciting, more agreeable than, and 
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_ tensive trial of it.’’ 


as rapid in action as chloroform, and that 
“a very strong case is made out for an ex- 
The clinical account 
is not extensive, but so far favorable. Dr. 
Kappeler records, however, that “ unfortu- 
nately the occurrence of a death from this 
article in Berlin destroys early=the hopes 
which had been cherished of it, and will 
not permit of a more extended trial.’’ Dr. 
Reeve rightly enough regrets that no ac- 
count of this death is given, that we might 
judge how much so spotless an anesthetic 
was at fault. 

Bromide of ethyl is the remaining anes- 
thetic considered by Dr. Reeve. We are in- 
debted for its introduction in America to 
Dr. Turnbull, who claims originality in its 
use upon man, and his able coadjutor, Dr. 
Levis. Dr. Nunnelly, of Leeds, experiment- 
ed on animals with it as early as 1849, and 
his experience with it as an anesthetic with 
patients was the subject of a paper read by 
him before the British Association in 186s. 
Dr. Levis, upon the basis of seventy-one ad- 
ministrations, declares he has “ used it under 
the most varied circumstances which could 
be required to test the merits of an anes- 
thetic, . . . and in the most abnormal con- 
ditions of debility and shock of injury; in 
capital operations, through protracted peri- 
ods of administration, in patients from early 
infancy to extreme old age ;’’ and declares 
his “conviction that it is practically the best 
anesthetic known to the profession.” These 
were brave words of Dr. Levis, and he had 
not written them very long before a death 
at his clinic taught him that the prophecy 
of anesthesia must be built not on tens, but 
on tens of thousands observations. Another 
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death under the bromide of ethyl, recorded 
by Dr. Sims, also hastened to dispel a fan- 
cied security in the new agent. 

The bromide of ethyl is put forward with 
the usual claims for preference —safety (of 
which we have seen), quickness and pleas- 
antness of action. These points are not 
thoroughly proved. It may be remembered 
that the LouisviLLE MepicaL NEws was one 
of the first journals to record clinical expe- 
rience (in the person of one of the editors) 
with the new agent. The account was not 
strikingly in its favor. 

We bring our remarks to a close, Be- 
fore doing so we must express again the 
great obligations we have been under to Dr. 
J. C. Reeve, of Dayton, Ohio, for his won- 
derfully well-digested review in Hays’s Jour- 
nal, which has allowed us so easily to scan 
the important field. He is, we believe, en- 
gaged in further anesthetic work, and we 
certainly can recall no one who would do 
it more thoroughly and fairly. 

As we cast about for closing words which 
will sum up the question of anesthesia, those 
which are used by Dr. Reeve are better than 
any we can put together, and we give them 
entire: 

Our task has been executed during a period of 
greatly renewed interest in and study of anesthetics. 
In regard to some the ink had scarcely dried before 
new facts were presented for consideration or state- 
ments had to be modified. This awakened interest 
in the subject, and this rapid investigation of new 
agents attests at once the great importance of the 
subject and the earnest desire of the profession for 
a pleasant anesthetic safer than any we now have. 
Such an one is not yet found. Every one must deeply 
regret that a death should have occurred to shake 
confidence in an article which promised a realization 
of our hopes. Yet when we reflect on the number of 
successful inhalations necessary to prove that a new 
anesthetic is better than those already tried, the diffi- 
culty of the problem is appreciated. The new candi- 
date must have been used thousands of times before 
it can rival chloroform or the mixed vapors, and tens 
of thousands before it can be compared with ether in 
regard to safety. Were this fact kept in view there 
would be fewer journal articles and less dogmatism 
on this class of remedies. Is it probable that a per- 
fectly safe anesthetic will ever be at our command? 
The time necessary for the proving of new agents 





makes this very improbable during the lifetime of 
those who saw the advent of ether and chloroform, 
and the retrospect we have made is not favorable to 
an affirmative answer. Disaster has followed the use 
of all, and the facts now will sustain Velpeau’s state- 
ment as well as when he made it, and still justify 
Erichsen’s words: “ With every possible care it ap- 
pears certain that the inhalation of any anesthetic 
agent is in some cases almost inevitably fatal.” The 
inference is that what has been so universally true in 
the past will be true in the future, however sad this 
may be to the philanthropist or to the enthusiastic 
surgeon. Unfortunately physiology teaches the same 
lesson: a state of artificial anesthesia is a state upon 
the borders of death. 

The great practical lesson of all facts and all the- 
ory is that in the use of anesthetics no precaution 
can be superfluous, no care too minute, and no watch- 
fulness too great. 





DIET FOR THE SicK.—Our readers will no 
doubt be glad to know that the series of 
articles upon Diet for the Sick, which was 
contributed to these pages some months ago 
by Dr. J. W. Holland, has been published in 
book form by the Messrs. John P. Morton & 
Co., making No.1 of a Pocket Series upon 
Practical Subjects which this firm contem- 
plates to issue. Professor Holland has am- 
plified his remarks in the brochure, adding 
an important chapter upon Rectal Feeding, 
etc. The work is an exceedingly compre- 
hensive and compact exposition of the most 
important chapter in medicine. 





‘Meviews. 


The Art of Prolonging Life. By CHRISTOPHER 
WILLIAM HUFELAND. Edited by ERAsMus WIL- 
son, M.D., author of A System of Human Anat- 
omy, etc. From the last London edition. Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1880. 
Book-lovers are again placed under obli- 

gation by the great Erasmus Wilson. The 

author of an unsurpassed work on Anatomy, 
of the best book on Dermatology ever pub- 
lished, besides many smaller contributions to 
medical and popular literature, Dr. Wilson, 
the munificent giver, the charming writer 
and eloquent speaker, the debonair and de- 
lightful companion, could have written a far 
wiser and more useful and altogether better 
book than this he has edited. But his labor 
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here is not in vain, for all who enjoy the 
quaint and curious will read Hufeland with 
pleasure ; and while this Art of Prolonging 
Life contains much that is obsolete, absurd, 
and incorrect, it contains much that is not 
without value and not a few useful truths. 
In its day it wielded a wide influence, and 
not only does it give us an insight into the 
views held by the medical philosophers of a 
century ago, but in it we see where many 
of the popular ideas of medical science to- 
day had their origin, or at least got their 
confirmation. From our earliest memory we 
remember this book in our father’s library, 
but had we not received this new edition 
of Hufeland from the pen of Dr. Wilson we 
should probably never have found the time 
to peruse the old treatise, and for the pleas- 
ure derived from it we thank its beloved 
author. 

The extracts which we give will convey 
a fair idea of its contents. The headings 
Hufeland and Wilson are not responsible 
for: 

How do you Sweat?—In Egypt it was believed 
that life could be prolonged by the continued use of 


emetics and sudorifics. It was therefore a general 
custom to take at least two emetics every month; and 


instead of saying, How do you find yourself? one. 


asked another, How do you perspire? 


To Prolong Life.—Plutarch says, “‘Keep your 
head cool and your feet warm; instead of employ- 
ing medicine for every indisposition rather fast a day, 
and while you attend to the body never neglect the 
mind.” 

Cornaro, who died at eighty-three, till the fortieth 
year of his age had led a life of dissipation; had 
been always subject to colics, pains in his limbs, and 
a fever; and was so far reduced by the last that his 
physicians assured him that he could not live above 
two months; that all medicine would be useless; and 
that the only thing which could be recommended for 
him was a spare diet. Having followed this advice, 
he found, after some days, that he was much better; 
and at the end of a few years his health was not only 
perfectly reéstablished, but he became sounder than 
ever he had been before. He resolved therefore to 
restrain himself more and more, and to use nothing 
except what was absolutely necessary for subsistence. 
For sixty whole years he took no more than twelve 
ounces of food, every thing included, and thirteen 
ounces of drink daily. 


A Lunatic’s Fast of Forty-six Days.—A French offi- 
cer, after a tedious and severe illness, was seized with 
a mental disorder, during which he resolved to starve 
to death; and continued so firm to his purpose that 
for forty-six days he did not take the smallest grain 
of food. On the fifth day he asked only for some dis- 
tilled water, and as half a pint of anise-seed water 
was given to him he used the whole of it in three 
days. His friends, however, having represented to 
him that this quantity was too much, he put into each 
glass of water he drank no more than three drops, 
and in this manner his half pint lasted till the thirty- 
ninth day. He then gave over drinking, and for the 
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last eight days took nothing at all. After the thirty- 
sixth day he was obliged to lie in bed. His friends 
gave him up as lost, when the voice of nature was 
suddenly awakened within him by seeing a child 
with a piece of bread and butter. This sight excited 
his appetite so that he begged for some soup. A few 
spoonfuls of rice-broth were given him; stronger 
food was gradually added, and his health was in this 
manner again wholly restored. 


A Profoundly Wise Maxim.—The Emperor Tibee 
rius, who lived to seventy-eight years of age, used to 
say he considered a man as a fool who, after the thir-: 
tieth year of his age, consulted physicians respecting 
diet, because every one with the least attention must 
before that period have discovered what was useful 
and what was prejudicial to him. 


Celibacy and Longevity.—There is not one instance 
of a bachelor having attained to a great age. This 
observation is as applicable to the female as to the 
male sex. 


Indolence and Longevity. —No instance can be 
found of an idler having attained to a remarkably 
great age. 


Savagery and Longevity.—The wild savage does 
not live so long as a man in a state of civilization. 


Natural Longevity.—With the greatest probability 
we may assert’ that the organization and vital power 
of man are able to support a duration and activity of 
two hundred years. 


Longevity —In England during the seven years 
1838-44 there died at the age of one hundred and 
upward seven hundred and eighty-eight persons, 
namely two hundred and fifty-six males and five hun- 
dred and thirty-two females, giving an average of one 
hundred and twelve and a half annually. Of this 
number a very small proportion, namely, seventy-two 
(twenty-seven males, forty-five females), were re- 
turned from London, while one hundred and thirty- 
seven (forty-three males, ninety-four females) were 
inhabitants of Wales.—Zrasmus Wilson. 


Water Probably a Nourishment.—Water, if it be 
not a nourishment of itself (though this, by the in- 
stance of fishes, worms, etc., who may be fed for a 
long time with water alone, seems highly probable), 
is at any rate indispensably necessary for the business 
of restoration and nourishment. 


Laughter as a Digestant.— Laughter is one of 
the greatest helps to digestion with which I am ac- 
quainted, and the custom prevalent among our fore- 
fathers of exciting it at table by jesters and buffoons 
was founded on true medical principles. In a word, 
endeavor to have cheerful and merry companions at 
your meals. What nourishment one receives amid 
mirth and jollity will certainly produce good and 
light blood. 


Laughter —Laughter, that external expression of 
joy, must not here be omitted. It is the most salutary 
of all the bodily movements, for it agitates both the 
body and the soul at the same time; promotes diges- 
tion, circulation, and respiration; and enlivens the 
vital power in every organ. 


Wine.—Wine rejoices the heart of man, but it is 
by no means necessary for long life, since those who 
never drank it seem to have become oldest. It is 
best when one considers and uses wine as the season- 
ing of life, and reserves it for days of mirth and 
recreation to enliven the friendly circle. 
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Drink Plenty of Water —Never neglect to use a 
sufficient quantity of drink. It too often happens 
that people, by inattention to the calls of nature, for- 
get drinking altogether, and are no longer reminded of 
it, which is the grand cause of aridity, obstructions in 
the lower stomach, and a multitude of diseases to be 
found so frequently among men of letters and females 
who lead a sedentary life. The best drink is water, 
a liquor commonly despised, and even considered as 
prejudicial; I will not hesitate, however, to declare it 
to be one of the greatest means for prolonging life. 
Theden, surgeon-general, who ascribes his long life 
of more than eighty years chiefly to the daily use of 
seven or eight quarts (from twenty to twenty-four 
pounds) of fresh water, which he drank for upward 
of forty years. Between his thirtieth and fortieth 
year he was a most miserable hypochondriac, op- 
pressed with the deepest melancholy, tormented with 
palpitation of the heart, indigestion, etc., and im- 
agined that he could not live six months. But from 
the time that he began this water-regimen all these 
symptoms disappeared, and in the latter half of his 
life he enjoyed better health than before, and was 
perfectly free from the hypochondriac affection. 


Soups.—I can not here omit to say something in 
favor of soups (liquid nourishment), since it has been 
lately fashionable to decry them as prejudicial. Be 
careful only not to use it hot, in too great quantity at 
one time, or too watery. It is attended even with 
great advantages. It supplies the place of drink, par- 
ticularly to men of letters, women, and all those who 
do not drink, or drink very little except at table, and 
who, when they give over soup, receive into their 
blood too little moisture. And it is here to be re- 
marked that fluids used in the form of soup unite 
much better and sooner with our juices than when 
drunk cold and raw. On this account soup is a great 
preventive of dryness and rigidity in the body, and 
therefore the best nourishment for old people and 
those who are of an arid temperament. 


Traveling.—I can not possibly omit to devote here 
a particular place to this enjoyment, and to recom- 
mend it as a means of prolonging life. The con- 
tinual motion, variety of scene, exhilaration of the 
mind, and the use of free and changed air, have a 
magical effect upon mankind, and contribute in an in- 
credible degree to renovate and revive the whole 
frame. 


Adam’s Stature and Age.—Some have not hesi- 
tated seriously to ascribe to our forefather Adam the 
height of nine hundred yards and the age of almost 
a thousand years. 


Methuselah only Two Hundred.—Some, particu- 
larly Hensler, have proved with the highest proba- 
bility that the year till the time of Abraham con- 
sisted only of three months; that it was afterward 
extended to eight; and that it was not till the time 
of Joseph that it was made to consist of twelve. 
These assertions are in a certain degree confirmed 
by some of the eastern nations, who still reckon only 
three months to the year; and besides it would be 
altogether inexplicable why the life of man should 
have been shortened one half immediately after the 
flood. It would be equally inexplicable why the pa- 
triarchs did not marry till their sixtieth, seventieth, 
and even hundreth year; but this difficulty vanishes 
when we reckon these ages according to the be- 
fore-mentioned standard, which will give the twen- 
tieth or thirtieth year, and consequently the same pe- 
riods at which people marry at present. The whole, 





therefore, according to this explanation, assumes a 
different appearance, The sixteen hundred years be- 
fore the flood will become four hundred and fourteen, 
and the nine hundred years (the highest recorded) 
which Methuselah lived, will be reduced to two hun- 
dred, an age which is not impossible, and to which 
some men in modern times have nearly approached. 


Change of Body.—It has been estimated with great 
probability that every three months our bodies are no 
longer the same, but consist of entirely new particles. 


Prolonging Life by Death in Wine.—Maupertuis 
conceived it might be possible by a complete suspen- 
sion of vital activity or an artificial apparent death to 
check self-consumption entirely, and by such pauses 
to preserve life for perhaps several centuries. The 
same idea occurred even to the great Franklin, 
While in France he received from America a quan- 
tity of Madeira wine which had been bottled in Vir- 
ginia. In some of the bottles he found a few dead 
flies, which he exposed to the warm sun in the month 
of July, and in less than three hours these apparently 
dead animals recovered life, which had been so long 
suspended, At first they appeared as if convulsed; 
they then raised themselves on their legs, washed 
their eyes with their fore feet, dressed their wings 
with those behind, and began in a little time to fly 
about. This acute philosopher proposed, therefore, 
the following question: ‘Since by such a complete 
suspension of all internal as well as external con- 
sumption it is possible to produce a pause of life and 
at the same time preserve the vital principle, might 
not such a process be employed in regard to man? 
“And if that be the case,” adds he, like a true pa- 


‘triot, “I can imagine no greater pleasure than to 


cause myself to be immersed along with a few good 
friends in Madeira wine, and to be again called to 
life at the end of fifty or more years by the genial 
solar rays of my native country, only that I may see 
what improvement the state has made and what 
changes time has brought along with it.” 


Men Living together in Large Cities.—Rousseau is 
perfectly right when he says that men, of all animals, 
are the least formed for living together in great mul- 
titudes. The breath of a man is deadly for his fel- 
low-creature. 


Bedroom Hygiene.—Pay the utmost attention to 
cleanliness; that is, change the shirt daily, the cloth- 
ing every week, the ded-clothes every month. 


Cleanliness.—Cleanliness for children is one half ~ 


of their life—the cleaner they are kept the more will 
they prosper and thrive. 

Many a child is washed to death. Clean- 
liness may be next to godliness, but daily 
greasing is far more healthful to delicate 
children than the daily use of soap and 
water. 

Child’s Food.—The only things that a child ought 
not to touch are spiceries, coffee, chocolate, season- 
ing, confections, fat, heavy puddings, and cheese. 

Never eat sugar and avoid confectionery which 
has mixed with it a quantity of tough calcareous par- 
ticles. 

In this note the distinguished editor illus- 
trates the common habit of doctors to re- 
gard as wholesome that food which is readily 
digested by them; but we quite agree with 

















him that cheese is not an indigestible article 
to the average stomach, and furthermore it 
is promotive of digestion with many. That 
Dr. Wilson takes no issue with Hufeland on 
his condemnation of fats for children is very 
remarkable ; but, strange to say, there is a 
widespread prejudice against fats in Eng- 
land, not only among the people, but in 
the medical profession. Nothing is a better 
sign of vigor in a child than a love for fats; 
and for children as well as for adults fats 
are well-nigh as necessary to health as oil 
is to the proper working of machinery. A 
taste for such food should be cultivated in 
children by every possible means. This is 
the way to prevent and to eradicate scrof- 
ula, the great scourge of the race. And as 
for sweets, this taste is natural to almost all 
animals, and within reasonable bounds (and 
the bounds should be very large) children 
should be indulged in pure confections, for 
they are fat-makers. 


Dr. Wilson makes this note: 


“T can not conceive Hufeland’s reasons for object- 
ing to cheese, unless perchance it were less well 
made in the eighteenth than in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. I regard it as a wholesome article of diet for 
children, and a good compromise between meat and 
vegetable diet.” 


Bodily Exercise —“ When I consider the physical 


structure of man,” said the great Frederick, “it ap- 


pears to me as if nature had formed us rather to be 
postilions than sedentary men of letters.” 


To Purify Water —This is one of the greatest 
and most beneficial discoveries of modern times, for 
which we are indebted to Mr. Lowiz, of Petersburg. 
Water which has a disagreeable odor or has become 
putrid may almost immediately be freed from its nau- 
seous taste, as well as its bad smell, and be converted 
into good drinkable liquor by the following process: 
Take some burnt charcoal and reduce it to a fine 

wder. Mix about a tablespoonful of this powder 
in a pint of water, stir it well round, and suffer it to 
stand for a few minutes. Let it then run slowly 
through filtering-paper into a glass, and it will be 
found quite transparent, without any bad taste or 
smell, and perfectly pure for drinking. People may 
preserve the charcoal powder a long time in a small 
bottle well corked, and carry it with them when they 
travel. 


Perspiration.—One should use much bodily exer- 
cise, for this is a great promoter of insensible perspi- 
tation. Avoid all food unfavorable to perspiration. 
Of this nature is fat of every kind—pork, goose, 
cheese, etc. 


Nonsense, this assertion about these foods. 


A Good Stomach to be desired above great Riches.— 
Without a good stomach it is impossible to attain to 
a great age. . . . “He has a good stomach,” says the 
proverb, when one wishes to characterize a person to 
whom neither grief, care, nor sorrow is prejudicial. 
. . . « Whoever feels that he has a stomach can not 
have a good one. One must not be sensible that one 
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has eaten; must not be drowsy, dejected, or uneasy 
after meals; must have no phlegm in the throat in 
the morning; and the evacuations must be regular 
and well concocted. 


The Nature of Disease and Medicine.—Disease and 
the operation of medicines are each an unnatural 
state, and the application of medicine is nothing else 
than exciting an artificial disease in order to expel 
one that is natural. This may be seen when a man 
in good health takes physic, which will always render 
him ill in a greater or less degree. The use of med- 
icine is therefore of itself prejudicial, and can be ex- 
cused and rendered healthful only when a more dis- 
eased state of the body is thereby removed. 


Disease Conservative—One must never forget that 
disease itself may be useful and necessary for pro- 
longing life. There are many diseases which are 
nothing else than an exertion of nature to restore the 
equilibrium that has been destroyed to evacuate cor- 
rupted matter, or to dissipate obstructions, 


How oddly these words read in the light 
of modern medicine ! 


The Selection of a Physician.—Make choice of a 
physician in whom you can place confidence, but 
none of those who deal in arcana, who are too talka- 
tive or inquistive, who value themselves above others, 
or who endeavor to make the conduct of others ap- 
pear in a dubious light; for this always betrays igno- 
rance, a bad head, or a bad heart; in short, none of 
those who are fond of prescribing strong, powerful 
medicines, or who, according to the common saying, 
will either cure or kill. 


Medical Consultations.— Many believe that the 
more physicians they collect around them the more 
certain they must be of relief; but this is a gross 
error. I here speak from experience. One physi- 
cian is better than two—two than three—and so on 
in proportion. In the same ratio as physicians are 
increased will the probability of cure decrease; and 
in my opinion there is a certain point of medical 
overloading in which a cure is physically impossible. 





‘Books and Pamphlets. 


PUERPERAL EPILEPSY AND PROTRACTED GESTA- 
TION. By L. S. Oppenheimer, M.D., Seymour, Ind., 
Demonstrator of Microscopy and Histology in Uni- 
versity of Louisville. Reprint from American Prac- 
titioner for October, 1880. 


A well-considered and very practical pa- 
per. 


THE DIGESTION AND ASSIMILATION OF FAT IN 
THE HuMAN Bopy; An Epitome of Laboratory Notes 
on Physiological and Chemical Experiments bearing 
upon this Subject. By H. Critchett Bartlett, Ph. D., 
F.C.S., author of Analytical Papers on the subjects 
of Food and the Nourishment of the Body, in the 
Lancet, British Medical Journal, Medical Press and 
Circular, Medical Record, Sanitary Record, Public 
Health, etc. London: J. & A. Churchill. 1877. 


An exhaustive treatise, scholarly and per- 
spicuous. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF OBSTETRICS, OcTO- 
BER, 1880. Edited by Paul F. Mundé, M.D. Pub- 
lished by William Wood & Co., 27 Great Jones St., 
New York. Price, $5 a year. 

This is one of the great journals of the 
world, and should be read by every practi- 
tioner who has any thing to do with the 
diseases of women—and who has not? In- 
deed, were it not for the maladies, real and 
imaginary, of the softer sex, by what a pro- 
fusion of idleness would most of us be op- 
pressed ! 


The Popular Science Monthly for Novem- 
ber comes to us as usual full of instructive 
and interesting matter. We regret to find 
that it has hired one of its advertising pages 
to a notorious quack medicine, which has 
been proved, like most of its kind, to be a 
great humbug. Alas! and are the scientific 
journals going to join the preachers in en- 
couraging quackery? 





Obituary. 


WE have just received the melancholy in- 
formation that our dear friend Dr. Lewis S. 
McMurtry, of Danville, has encountered the 
most crushing calamity that can befall a hus- 
band. His rarely beautiful and accomplished 
young wife, in the full bloom of noble wom- 
anhood, died suddenly on the 25th of Octo- 
ber. A dozen brief, bright days before she 
presented him with her first-born, a little 
daughter. 

We have not words to express our grief, 
nor have we counsel to offer which may give 
him consolation. We are dumb in the pres- 
ence of his vast and sudden woe. It seems 
but yesterday we saw her, a newly-wedded 
wife, the picture of life and health and hap, 
piness, whose future seemed all aglow with 
deserved happiness. In her presence we 
thought of these lines as singularly descrip- 
tive of her, and in connection with her we 
shall always remember them: 

Eyes not down-dropt nor over-bright, but fed 
With the clear-pointed flame of chastity; 
Clear, without heat, undying, tended by 

Pure vestal thoughts in the translucent fane 
Of her still spirit; locks not wide dispread, 
Madonna-wise on either side her head; 
Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 
The summer calm of golden charity. 








No wWoMEN are to be admitted to the In- 
ternational Medical Congress which meets 
in London next August. 


‘do good work. 


WMliscellany. 


Ear y Ristnc.—Of course the majority of 
the busy members of the community have 
been “ away for change of air and scene,’’ 
and, equally of course, the majority have 
derived substantial benefits—not at the mo- 
ment apparent perhaps, but to be evidenced 
in better health or more energy presently. 
This is therefore a good time to speak of 
such reforms in the management of self as 
may be expedient. We venture to suggest 
that those who have not yet made a fair 
trial of the practice of early rising should 
do so. With a cup of tea, and perhaps a 
single slice of bread-and-butter, to wake him 
at 6 or 6:30 in the morning, a fairly healthy 
man may go to his study, and enjoy the 
priceless luxury of two or three hours of 
work when his brain is clear and the dis- 
tractions of the day’s ordinary business have 
not begun to assail him. The practitioner 
of an applied science, such as medicine, is 
especially in need of time for reading and 
quiet thought. In the active hours of the 
day this is denied him (Lancet). At night 
he is, or ought to be—but for the bad habit 
of reading by night, probably formed in stu- 
dent days—too weary in mind and body to 
In the early morning, with 
his brain recuperated by sleep and his whole 
system rested, he is especially fit for labor. 
Those who do not feel thus on awaking are 
either the subjects of some morbid state or 
the slaves of a habit which, however com- 
mon, is essentially unnatural. Some of the 
difficulties which beset the task of early ris- 
ing are due to want of method in the act of 
“getting up.’’ It is comparatively easy to 
rouse oneself zmstantly, but to not a few of 
us it is extremely irksome and almost im- 
practicable to rise slowly; that is, taking 
time to think about it. The man who really 
wishes to rise early should get up the instant 
he wakes ; and, if weakly or over forty years 
of age, instead of plunging into cold water 
or applying cold to the head to rouse him- 
self, he should, as we have said, take a cup 
of tea or milk to stimulate the organism 
before expecting to elicit a reaction by a 
powerful depressant such as the cold bath 
or douche! Many persons make a mistake 
in this matter, and by taking their bath 
immediately after getting out of bed lower 
the vitality instead of raising it. In certain 
cases it is better to leave the bath till after 
a walk or a spell of work has thoroughly 
awakened the organism and called out its 
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energies. Experiences in relation to this and 
other matters must differ as widely as con- 
stitutional peculiarities diverge ; but, speak- 
ing generally, the early morning is the time 
for serious work, and those who do not so 
use it find a poor substitute, and one which 
is by no means hygienic, in the late hours 
forced upon them. A man can not get up 
early if he goes to bed late; but as between 
the two extremities of the day, the morn- 
ing is upon all accounts the best for brain- 
exercise. 


An ANECDOTE oF LATHAM.—Dr. George 
Johnson, F.R.S., Physician to and Professor 
of Clinical Medicine at King’s College Hos- 
pital, in the Medical Times and Gazette of 
October gth, tells the following: “The late 
Dr. Latham related the following anecdote 
to Sir Thomas Watson, from whom I heard 
it: Dr. Latham, as many of you are aware, 
was a very eminent, learned, and accom- 
plished physician of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, but he had published more on the dis- 
eases of the heart and lungs than upon any 
other subject. A patient of his, who had re- 
cently recovered from some pulmonary affec- 
tion, one day said to him, ‘I feel that as re- 
gards my lungs I am quite well, and now I 
think of going to consult Dr. Watson about 
my general health.’ To which Dr. Latham 
replied, ‘Yes, I see; in your estimation Dr. 
Watson is an architect, and me, I suppose, 
you look upon as a bell-hanger.’ ’’ 


Paris Hospitats.—The Paris correspon- 
dent of the Lancet says: Now that public 
attention has been forcibly called to the in- 
sanitary condition of the town generally, it 
would be well if some influential organ would 
protest againt the disgraceful condition of 
several of the Paris hospitals. The Hépital 
Laennec, for instance, is very little better 
than a slaughter-house for incurables. The 
wards situated upon the ground-floor are es- 
pecially badly kept. Odors which emanate 
from the closets impregnate the atmosphere 
and culminate in an almost insupportable 
stink. Close to the small dungeon which is 
used as a speculum-room a few days since I 
noticed, with surprise, on the clothes of a 
woman some lively specimens of the Cimex 
lectularius, and on expressing my astonish- 
ment to one of the pupils he informed me 
that the insect has its habitat at Laennec. 
He furthermore volunteered the statement, 
which is probably strictly true, that a few 
months’ residence at that institution is suf- 
ficient to tuberculize the strongest inmate. 


2TI 


HorsE- RIDING. — That the outside of a 
horse is the best thing in the world for the 
inside of a man is a therapeutic dictum 
frequently ascribed to Lord Palmerston, but 
probably of much earlier paternity. It is 
one which evidently finds great acceptance 
among London doctors, if we may judge 
from the number of medical men of high 
degree who may be seen in Rotten Row be- 
tween 8 and ro A.M., some of them palpably 
bent on self-preservation rather than enjoy- 
ment, and clearly not adopting the outside 
place from motives of unfettered choice.— 
British Med. Journal. 

[Was it not the great John Hunter who 
considered horseback-riding the best of all 
cures, if not indeed an unfailing cure, for 
consumption ?]} 


GRATITUDE OF PATIENTS.— One of Jean 
Baudry’s aphorisms runs thus (Med. Times 
and Gazette): The gratitude of the patient 
to his physician! I know that. It is part 
of the disease. It is declared during the 
fever, cools down in convalescence, and is 
cured when health returns. 


PRESERVATION OF THE COLORS OF DRIED 
PLANTs.—M. Stoebzl states that this is most 
effectually done by passing the plant slowly 
through a solution of one part of salicylic 
acid in six hundred parts of alcohol, heated 
to boiling point in an evaporating vessel 
(Journal de Pharmacie). The superfluous 
liquid is then to be shaken off, and the plant 
placed between blotting-paper and pressed 
as usual. The blotting-paper must be fre- 
quently renewed, especially at first. Plants 
so treated dry rapidly, and preserve their 
natural colors more perfectly than under any 
other procedure. 


THE last sweet thing in words—“ dyski- 
nesia’”’—coined by the gynecologists, shows 
a sad falling off. It is not sufficiently pan- 
phonious. It lacks the tinkling mellifluous- 
ness of “kolpokleisis” and its twin brother, 
“kolpoecpetasis.’” We implore the soaring 
spirits who gave to the world a “ hystero- 
tracheloraphy’’ and a “ laparoelytrotomy’”’ 
not to falter in their good work. Our no- 
menclature is not yet simplified enough, nor 
is the Greek dictionary quite exhausted.— 
San Francisco Western Lancet. 


Tue American Practitioner, edited by Drs. 
Yandell and Parvin, is certainly the most at- 
tractive monthly in this country and care- 
fully and elegantly edited.— Odstet. Gazette. 
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SuicipEs In Lonpon.—The registrar-gen- 
eral’s returns show an unusual excess in the 
recent recorded cases of suicide in London: 
During the three weeks ending last Satur- 
day no less than thirty-eight cases of suicide 
were registered in the metropolis, whereas 
the average number in the corresponding 
period of the ten years 1870-79, after cor- 
rection for increase of population, is but 
seventeen. The London suicides in the past 
three weeks have therefore been more than 
twice the average number. Eleven suicides 
were effected by drowning, nine by cut or 
stab, eight by poison, six by hanging, only 
one by gunshot, and in three other cases the 
mode of suicide was indefinitely described. 
—Lancet. 


Goop MEDICINE FOR THE OLD Country. 
A poulterer in Kentucky has begun the ship- 
ment of dressed fowls direct to England. 
With a free supply of Kentucky turkeys and 
such small deer, together with our bluegrass 
beef and mutton and our corn-fed pork, 
which they now get, there is no reason why 
our cousins across the water may not event- 
ually equal our braves in stature and rival 
our squaws in beauty. Good food gives good 
form, if the blood is all right and the air is 
healthy. 


CHARMS.—Stones were up to a recent pe- 
riod of civilization used as amulets, charms, 
tests, and cures in both mental and bodily 
ailments. The blood-stone was used to stop 
blood running from wounds ; the jacinth for 
driving away fever and dropsy; the moon- 
stone was venerated from its supposed lunar 
attraction; coral kept off the evil eye; am- 
ber was the amulet against insanity, and also 
cured the ague. But the list is too long for 
our space. See Rymer, “ Foedera,” Vol. I, 
page 139.—WMed. Times and Gazette. 


ANOTHER death among the medical staff 
is reported from the Paris Hépital des En- 
fants. Like many of his colleagues, the vic- 
tim in this case, M. Angulo, the house-sur- 
geon, died from diphtheria caught in per- 
forming an operation for tracheotomy. M. 
Angulo was but twenty-five years of age.— 
British Med. Journal. 


Tue following lines are by Benserade, and 
thus rendered by Dr. Johnson: 


In bed we laugh, in bed we cry; 
And born in bed, in bed we die. 
The near — a bed may show, 
Of human 


liss to human woe. 





TypPHoID IN MILK.—It is stated that the 
typhoid-fever epidemic in Rochdale is in- 
creasing, the milk-supply having in all cases 
been the same. An examination has been 
instituted, and in a small cottage upon the 
dairy-farm suspected a family of nine per- 
sons was found, with two lodgers, suffering 
from a severe form of typhoid fever. In ad- 
dition all kinds of refuse had been thrown 
upon the ground, and the water which the 
cattle drank had thus become poisoned.— 
Med. Times and Gazette. 


Harp on Liesic’s Extract oF BEer.— 
Dogs fed exclusively upon Liebig’s extract 
were found to die sooner than dogs not fed 
at all. This has been accounted for as due 
to the deleterious influence of the potash 
salts of the extract; for although these are 
indispensable to the economy, a large dose 
of them is injurious in the absence of the 
food whose metabolism it is their office to 
direct.—Zancet. 





Translations. 


[By L. S. Oppenheimer, M. D.] 


An Interesting Case of Purpura Hemor- 
thagica.— Dr. P. Landowski reported to the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of the Sciences the fol- 
lowing. case: A young man, in good health, was 
caught between two omnibuses, and, without being 
visibly contused, fainted with fright. He afterward 
went about his business as usual, without complain- 
ing of any trouble, except a slight feeling of malaise 
not considered worthy of serious attention. Seven 
or eight weeks afterward this man was attacked with 
purpura, the first placques appearing upon the velum 
palati. This purpura rapidly spread over the whole 
body, and took on a gangrenous form, the patient 
losing the prepuce, glans, and half the penis. The 
gangrene would doubtless have become general had 
it not been for the careful nursing. The case is con- 
sidered worthy of attention (1) as a case of purpura 
following a long time after the accident; (2) as a 
case of gangrenous purpura; (3) as manifesting itself 
primarily in the buccal cavity. It should be added 
that the patient has complained of pain in the course 
of the lumbo-abdominal nerves.—Ze Progrés Méd. 


Symmetrical Neuralgia in Diabetes.—Dr. J. 
Worms read a paper on this subject before the Acad- 
émie de Médecine, in which the following points are 
brought forward: 1. In a great proportion of cases of 
diabetes mellitus there exists a bilateral symmetrical 
neuralgia; 2. The dental and sciatic nerves seem to 
be the favorite pvints of attack; 3. Ordinary anti- 
neuralgics (quinine, morphine, the bromides, chloral, 
etc.) do not affect these neuralgias as they do others; 
4. The neuralgia is very severe, and is increased or 
diminished in proportion as the glycosuria rises or 
falls. 




















Epistaxis cured by a Blister. — Dr. Verneuil 
relates the case of a man whose epistaxis occurred 
every third day. Sulphate of quinia was given with- 
out avail; ergot was administered with no better re- 
sult; so was digitalis. The patient had been a hab- 
itual drinker. The liver was thought perhaps to be 
“ cirrhosed,” although no enlargement or tenderness 
was found in this region. A large fly-blister was ap- 
plied over the liver, since which time the epistaxis 
has not returned. 


Lowering of the Temperature with Carbolic 
Acid.—Laving the body with a solution of carbolic 
acid reduced the temperature in five cases of typhoid 
fever, and in some cases of variola, pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, and peritonitis—<Aeport of Dr. Desplats, in 
Le Progrés Med. 


Average Birth-rate in Paris.—From Septem- 
ber 1oth to September 16th there were nine hundred 
and seventy-four births in the city. Two hundred 
and thirty-one of these were illegitimate. 





Selections. 


No General Treatment for Syphilis before 
the General Symptoms.—Prof. v. Sigmund called 
attention (Dr. E. Wigglesworth, in Boston Med. and 
Surg. Jour.) last year to the vast experience on which 
he based his dictum, repeated in his article of this 
year upon syphilis, namely no general symptoms, no 
general treatment. Mercury, potassic iodide, etc. he 
considers useless and often harmful if given for treat- 
ment of the initial sclerosis before subsequent consti- 
tutional manifestations are present. The initial lesion 
is not healed thereby, the consequences of the infec- 
tion are not in any way averted, the general health 
may be impaired. There is no “humanity” in too 
early treatment. Unity or duality of the virus is by 
no means a settled question, and there is very often 
serious difficulty or impossibility in deciding between 
the simple venereal ulcer and the initial sclerosis of 
syphilis. The latter, like the former, may disappear 
without treatment; its consequences always follow. 
And yet forty per cent of healthy people attacked by 
syphilis suffer so little subjectively or objectively that 
neither they nor their physicians necessarily become 
aware of the existence of the virus in their systems. 
Too early general specific treatment is a pandering of 
medical science to lay superstition. By local and 
general hygienic treatment, however, much is to be 
gained. 

The existence of other general or local venereal 
diseases must be particularly regarded. Diet is to be 
considered, and especially is the importance of abso- 
lute cleanliness of every part of the person to be 
borne in mind. Here individual portions of the 
body liable to be affected later by lesions belonging 
to the secondary stage, and also individual idiosyn- 
crasies, must not be forgotten. It is rarely sufficient 
to lay down general rules, i# the foolish hope that the 
average patient may possess by instinct the knowledge 
the physician has been years in acquiring ; minute de- 
tails are to be taught and to be enforced by frequent 
supervision. This supervision is needful on account 
of the recklessness, the bad habits already formed, 
the stupidity, and the helplessness of the patient, and 
also from the fact that, owing to the privacy insisted 
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upon, many means of affording relief are excluded, 
and it is indeed a test of patience, and usually a 
thankless labor. 

These facts show the need of special hospitals for 
the treatment of syphilitic patients. The parts to be 
daily inspected and most carefully cleaned are those 
liable subsequently to erosions, ulcerations, pustules, 
etc., such as the genitals, anus, vulva and vagina, 
scalp, mouth, nares, throat, umbilicus, nipples, axil- 
lez, elbows, and knees, and the belly, breast, and 
back, where the erythema is most liable first to pre- 
sent itself. The neglect of cleanliness of the en- 
trances to the body is often followed by quite serious 
consequences, to the mouth and throat in particular. 
Do not allow violent changes from old habits. Gauge 
the diet by the exertion demanded by the daily life. 
Business must not be allowed to exhaust the patient. 
Good ventilation is needed, but no special raising of 
the temperature of the house. Scrofulosis, tubercu- 
losis, and anemia in youth, in age, and in pregnant 
women call for special attention. 


Complete and Universal Alopecia following 
Fright.—Total baldness coming on rapidly is usually 
the result of severe fevers, and is followed by entire 
restoration to the normal condition (zdid.). A case of 
Frédet is cited, however, which may perhaps be re- 
garded as a unique one. A healthy Italian blonde, 
aged seventeen, lymphatic, with exceptionally pro- 
fuse hair, was sewing at her window. Suddenly the 
floor fell in, leaving her only time to catch hold of 
the window-frame, where she hung till taken down 
by means of a ladder. No subsequent loss of con- 
sciousness nor nervous excitement through the day. 
At night headache, chills, and bad dreams, In the 
morning nervous excitement, weakness at the knees, 
spasms in the fingers, and great itching of the scalp. 
The following day she felt better, only the itching of 
the scalp remaining. But on arranging her hair great 
tufts came out at the roots, adhering to her comb. In 
three days not a single hair was left on the scalp. 
Eyebrows, eyelids, axillz, and genitals began to lcse 
their hair the day after the falling began from the 
scalp, and in five days these regions were devoid of 
hair. General health good and no functional dis- 
turbance of any kind. A month after the fall of hair 
began Frédet was consulted. The fallen hair, des- 
tined for a wig, was fine, silky, very rich and long. 
Not a hair on the body, though a lens was used in 
the search. Head smooth as a billiard-ball; no more 
itching, and sensation normal. Physical condition 
otherwise perfect. Mentally the patient has become 
despondent, fearing non-recovery of her hair. Two 
years later, after constant treatment, no return of the 
hair. 


The Subcutaneous Injection of Bicyanide of 
Mercury.—Giintz has experimented (#47¢.) upon fifty 
cases of syphilis with hypodermic injections of bicy- 
anide (not cyanide) of mercury 1.0 gram, aq. dest. 
100.0 grams. This must be kept in separate small 
bottles, as it is decomposed by exposure to the air. 
It is good as long as it retains its odor of hydrocy- 
anic acid. One gram is injected each time, contain- 
ing, of course, exactly 0.01 gram of the mercury. 
This preparation causes less pain than the sublimate. 
From twenty to fifty injections were needed as the 
average. Cases treated were in every stage of the 
disease, had had no treatment, or all treatment had 
failed, and were kept under observation from three 
months to two years after “cure.” Very marked im- 
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provement occurred in every case after three to five 
injections. Only three cases of salivation. Pain was 
the chief objection to this plan of administration of 
the drug, which in different cases was therefore em- 
ployed daily or only every second day. Whenever 
mercury is indicated and other means fail, Giintz rec- 
ommends this form of treatment, especially for pain- 
ful ulcers with crusts, and even for pains in the bones, 
the suffering being speedily removed. 


Prussic Acid and a New Alkaloid in Tobac- 
co-smoke.— Dr. Le Bon terminates with the fol- 
lowing conclusions an elaborate paper which he has 
communicated to the Fournal de Thérapeutique, Sep- 
tember 25th, On the Existence in Tobacco-smoke of 
Notable Proportions of Prussic Acid, and on the Ex- 
istence of a New Alkaloid: 

1. The principles of tobacco-smoke, which are 
condensed by cooling in the mouth and lungs or in 
the apparatus destined to collect them, contain nico- 
tine, carbonate of ammonia, various tarry matters, 
coloring substances, prussic acid combined with bases, 
and very odorous and very poisonous aromatic prin- 
ciples (Medical Times and Gazette). In the smoke 
these various substances are found mixed with a large 
proportion of the vapor of water and of various gas- 
eous compounds, principally the oxide of carbon and 
carbonic acid. 

2. The liquid resulting from the condensation of 
the preceding substances is endowed with extremely 
poisonous properties. It suffices to inject very small 
quantities into the circulatory system of an animal, 
or to cause it to be respired for some time, to induce 
death, after the exhibition of various signs of paral- 
ysis. 

3. The properties of tobacco-smoke, which up to 
the present time have been attributed solely to nico- 
tine, are also due to prussic acid and to various aro- 
matic principles, especially an alkaloid, collidine. 
This is a liquid body of an agreeable and very pen- 
etrating odor, the presence of which had been exhib- 
ited in the distillation of various organic matters, but 
the physiological properties of which were entirely 
unknown. It contributes in great part to giving its 
odor to tobacco-smoke, and so penetrating is its per- 
fume that but a single drop suffices to impart a very 
strong odor to a large quantity of water. 

4. Collidine is an alkaloid as poisonous as nico- 
tine. The twentieth part of a drop kills a frog rap- 
idly, producing symptoms of paralysis. Only a few 
instants’ breathing it induces muscular debility and 
vertigo. 

5. It is to the presence of prussic acid and the 
various aromatic principles that several phenomena 
are due, such as vertigo, pain in the head, and nau- 
sea, which are produced by certain tobaccos either 
poor in nicotine or destitute of it, while other tobac- 
cos rich in nicotine do not produce any analogous 
effects. 

6. The proportion of prussic acid and aromatic 
principles contained in tobacco-smoke varies in dif- 
ferent tobaccos, those of Havana and the Levant 
containing the strongest doses. 

7. The black semi-fluid matter which condenses 
in the interior of pipes and cigar-holders contains all 
the substances enumerated, and especially large quan- 
tities of nicotine. It is extraordinarily poisonous, 
two or three drops sufficing to kill an animal of small 
size. 

8. The combustion of tobacco destroys only a 
small part of the nicotine which it contains, so that 
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this is found in great part in the smoke. 


The pro- 
portion susceptible of being absorbed by smokers, 
and which we have determined in our experiments, 
varies according to the conditions in which these lat- 


ter are placed. It is scarcely ever less than fifty cen- 
tigrams in each hundred grams of tobacco smoked. 
The quantity of ammonia absorbed at the same time 
is about equal. 

g. Of the different modes of smoking, that in 
which the amount of nicotine and the various other 
principles absorbed is greatest is smoking so that the 
smoke is respired; that in which the proportion is 
least is smoking the narghal or pipe with a long tube 
in the open air without respiring the smoke. 

10. Nicotine kills animals instantly in doses of 
two or three drops, but in infinitely smaller doses it 
causes paralysis and death. A frog introduced into 
a vessel containing an aqueous solution of nicotine 
at sgq/ya5» OF about one drop to a liter of water, suc- 
cumbs in some hours. The same occurs if the frog 
be placed under a funnel containing a single drop of 
nicotine in a roll of cotton wool. The vapor disen- 
gaged from nicotine while boiling kills animals in- 
stantly without leaving them time to move. 

11. Tobacco-smoke contains about eight liters of 
oxide of carbon per hundred grams of tobacco burned. 
Our experiments prove that it is not to this gas that it 
owes its poisonous properties. 

12. Among the most certain effects which the 
smoke of tobacco determines in the long run in man 
may be mentioned visua/ disturbances, palpitations, 
tendency to vertigo, and especially diminution of 
memory. 


Parasitical Hemoptysis.—Japan presents, ap- 
parently, a fruitful field to the pathologist. We lately - 
chronicled the discovery of a new form of endemic 
fever by Professor Baelz, of Tokio, and now from the 
same observer comes a description of a new form of 
hemoptysis of parasitical origin, the symptom of a 
disease which Baelz proposes to call ‘‘gregarinosis 
pulmonum.” The disease is not only undescribed, 
but it is apparently unknown even to the native prac- 
titioners. Its chief symptom is hemoptysis. Individ- 
uals who are otherwise healthy cough up bloody spu- 
ta either continuously or at intervals for many years. 
The hemorrhage has no apparent connection with 
phthisis or any other discoverable lung affection. Be- 
yond the cough and expectoration no morbid symp- 
tom, objective or subjective, is to be detected, even 
after the disease has lasted ten years. The affection 
appears to be a common one, for Baelz has already 
met with nineteen cases, twelve in the last year, and 
it is probable that thousands of Japanese suffer from 
it. All the cases hitherto seen have been in men, 
and for the most part between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five years. It is met with throughout the 
whole of Japan, but seems to be somewhat more fre- 
quent in the south. The sputa have a characteristic 
dirty-red aspect, and are thin. The red color depends 
solely upon blood. A specific parasite is always to 
be found in it. This is met with in two forms: 

1. As yeJlowish-brown ovoid bodies of .13 minims 
long and .07 minims wide. They have a double con- 
tour from a translucent wall .o2 minims thick, which, 
in different positions, appears greenish or reddish, 
and at the larger end is a kind of cover at which the 
cyst opens. The contents consist of delicate jelly- 
like material, in which are imbedded three or five 
aggregations of smaller bodies. The latter consist of 
(a) spherules about twice the size of a white blood 











corpuscle, colorless, with sharp outlines. Around 
these spherules, and more or less inclosing them, is 
(4) a coarsely granular material scattered through the 
jelly, and in it molecular movements may often be 
seen. When the spherules have left the cyst they 
show for a time the same movements, and then be- 
come invested with the granular substance and be- 
come motionless. The larger ovoid bodies are clear- 
ly psorosperm cysts, and the young spherules to 
be psorosperms similar to those which Waldenburg 
and Eimer have found in the intestine and liver of 
the mouse and rabbit. Since these and other observ- 
ers have ascertained that the bodies we call psoro- 
sperms are only a stage in the development of gregas 
rinz, Baelz proposes to call the disease gregarinosis 
pulmonum, and the parasite gregarina pulmonum, or 
from its color gregarina fusca. No opportunity has 
apparently occurred for investigating the pathological 
anatomy of the disease. 


The Forms, Causes, and Treatment of Tin- 
nitus Aurium.—Read in the Subsection of Otology 
at the Annual Meeting of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation in Cork, August, 1879, by W. Douglas Hem- 
ming, F.R.C.S. (British Med. Journal): 

Of the various forms and kinds of noises the de- 
scriptions given by patients are often perplexing and 
not seldom ludicrous, The account varies with the 
occupation of the patients and the sounds most fa- 
miliar to them. Careful consideration and examina- 
tion of various descriptions given in large numbers 
of cases show that noises in the ears may be divided 
into about six classes, which for convenience I will 
here arrange in tabular form, with the causes pro- 
ducing them in corresponding column, on the lines 
first laid down by Dr. Woakes: 
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KIND OF NOISE. 


1. Tidal “to-and-fro” 
noises, like the sound pro- 
duced when a shell is 
heldto the ear g 

2. Humming or buzz- 
ing noises, like the sound 
of a humming-top, or the 
buzzing of a bee. 

3. Gurgling or bub- 
bling noises, as of air bub- 
bling through fluid. 


4. Rustling or crack- 
ling noises. 


5. Constant, rushing 
noises, like the falling of 
water in a cataract. 

6. Pulsating noises, 
often said to be like the 
beating of a drum; fre- 
quently synchronous with 
the pulse. 


CAUSES. 

Tobacco; chronic ca- 
tarrh of the middle ear, 
ending in undue contrac- 
tion of intrinsic muscles. 

Impacted cerumen, ec- 
zema, foreign bodies or 
parasites in the external 
meatus. 

Fluid in either (2) the 
tympanum, or (4) the eu- 
stachian tube; the result 
of catarrh. 

Deficiency of cerumen ; 
(hairs in the meatus or 
on the membrane gives 
sounds like an ®olian 
harp); acute catarrh in 
its later stages. 

Venous congestion of 
the labyrinth. 


(a) Extra-aural causes, 
anemia, aneurism, etc.; 
(4) arterial congestion of 
of the labyrinth. 


Conium in Cancer.—James Nicholls, F.R.C.S., 
writes, in the Lancet of October 2d: 
About a month ago I amputated at our infirmary a 





very large scirrhous breast in the first stage of ulcer- 
ation. The extensive wound which was left open (as 
I have always done of late years) was dressed with a 
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weak solution of carbolic acid on lint; this was con- 
tinued for a week. The patient had many symptoms 
of uterine cancer, and had much vaginal discharge 
with pain. At the end of a week, having procured a 
supply of fresh ext. of conium, I put her under three 
doses a day of fifteen grains each. Within twenty- 
four hours of beginning the drug the nurse observed 
that the lint dressing, on removal, was of a bright- 
green color, in fact the color of the mixture the pa- 
tient was taking. ‘Thinking it might be connected 
with the carbolic-acid dressing, we discontinued it 
and dressed the wound with lint and water only. 
The dressings came away: colored as before, and 
have continued so up to the present. The wound is 
closing very rapidly, the color of lint now partaking 
of a yellow- or apple-green. During the first few 
days a piece of lint moistened with the mixture and 
compared with the lint removed from the wound was 
scarcely distinguishable from the latter, except by the 
pus. The secretions are unaffected in color or in 
any way. I may add that the vaginal discharge has 
ceased, and the uterine pain and symptoms have all 
but disappeared. Be this the result of the full doses 
of conium or not, I feel inclined to give this drug a 
full and fair trial in all cases which may in future 
come under my care in both internal and external 
disease in full doses, procuring, of course, fresh ex- 
tract. 

[As may be ascertained on reference to Pereira’s 
Materia Medica, the use of conium as a reputed rem- 
edy for tumors and cancers is as old as any thing in 
therapeutics. Piiny says, “it reduces all tumors.’ 
Avicenna extolled its use for tumors of the breast 
and testicle. Storck and others recommended it for 
cancer as far back as 1762. Bayle recorded forty-six 
cases of cancerous disease cured and twenty-eight 
ameliorated by hemlock. There is, therefore, no 
novelty in the treatment, but many years ago it was 
common but unhappily unsuccessful.—Ep. LANCET.] 


Effects of Salicylic Acid on the Tempera- 
ture.—Prof. Deplatz, of Lille, in a paper laid before 
the Académie de Médicine, arrives at the following 
conclusions (Bulletin de 1’ Académie, September 7th): 
1. Salicylic acid, administered in sufficient doses to 
the subjects of fever, always has the effect of tempo- 
rarily reducing the temperature; 2. This temporary 
reduction may be maintained and increased by the 
administration of new doses, and by aid of this agent 
we are enabled to moderate at will the temperature 
of the sick; 3. Doses of the acid hitherto considered 
poisonous may be exceeded without danger, patients 
being able to take for several days in succession 
eight, ten, or twelve grams; 4. The rectum is the 
best channel for the introduction of the acid, and 
each enema should not contain more than two grams. 
These conclusions are based on five cases of typhoid, 
one of variola, one of puerperal peritonitis, and sev- 
eral of phthisis. They are also supported by experi- 
ments on animals.— Med. Times and Gazette. 


Erythroxylon Coca in the Opium and Alco- 
hol Habits.—Dr. Bentley reports in the Therapeutic 
Gazette eleven cases of the opium-habit, all but one 
of which were cured by the use of a pound or two of 
erythroxylon coca. Three cases of inebrity were also 
said to be cured. The drug is given in dram doses 
of the fluid extract, increased if necessary and re- 
peated till some relief from the morbid desire is felt. 
Medical Record, 
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Singular Freak of an Epidemic of Scarlet 
Fever.— Dr. T. O. Walker writes, in the Lancet of 
October oth: Scarlet fever, having broken out in a 
distant parish of my district, has exhibited a freak 
hitherto unobserved by me in any former outbreak of 
such sporadic disease. After having invaded two 
families—four children in one, and five children and 
the mother in the other—occupying cottages some 
distance apart, it appeared in a house in which, re- 
motely located from the other points of its assault, it 
attacked two more children, aged respectively two 
and four years. It should be noted that in all the 
twelve cases the disease was of a most virulent type, 
concentrating its force upon the throat; and just as 
these were emerging from the attack under the treat- 
ment adopted three older children succumbed to diph- 
theria in a marked form—one (a girl of twelve) ex- 
hibiting a tubular diphtheritic stratum adherent to 
the fauces and pharynx; and in this case and that of 
the brother of ten years the throats, when cured of the 
disease, showed deep and extensive ulcerations, caus- 
ing the tissues of the walls and pillars of the fauces 
and velum palati to trail in shreds on the base of the 
tongue, plainly due to the ravages of the bygone 
frightful malady. These ulcerations are now almost 
healed. Although I had known scarlet fever degen- 
erate or tail off, as it were, into diphtheria, I had 
never before seen it appear in its original phase, as 
in the present outbreak, in two other families in the 
same village, and that in the space of a month, Sure- 
ly this singular alternation of the diseases, coupled 
with the fact that both are alike amenable to the same 
treatment, furnishes a strong argument in favor, if not 
of identity, of the close affinity of the diseases. Of 
the twelve cases of scarlet fever and the three of 
diphtheria above alluded to, though most severe, not 
one has had a fatal termination, most having thor- 
oughly recovered, and the others rapidly approaching 
recovery. 


The Immediate Treatment of Stricture of 
the Urethra.—Mr. Barnard Holt writes to the Brit- 
ish Med. Journal: Absence from England prevented 
my attending the meeting of the British Medical As- 
sociation at Cambridge, or I should have availed my- 
self of the opportunity of taking part in the discussion 
upon Sir Henry Thompson’s paper on Stricture, and 
could have given such testimony in favor of the im- 
mediate treatment as would have satisfied the most 
skeptical of the value of the operation and of its 
security and success. I never have replied to Mr. 
Teevan’s criticisms, and I never intend to do so, sim- 
ply from the fact that his experience of the operation 
being limited (as he informed me in a letter some 
time since) to four cases, I consider he is incompe- 
tent to form an opinion as to the value of the oper- 
ation or its results. Mr. Wood, however, is reported 
to have stated that he had seen several fatal cases; 
and I therefore, on my return to London, wrote to 
that gentleman, asking for the number and the partic- 
ulars of the cases he alluded to. Mr. Wood, in his 
reply, informed me that the deaths, two in number, 
occurred in the practice of his colleagues at King’s 
College Hospital; and, so far as he could remember, 
they were both operated upon by the late Mr. Part- 
ridge. Of one Mr. Wood could not recollect any 
particulars, but in the other he remembers that the 
patient was the subject of albuminous urine, and cor- 
rectly adds, “ This, of course, was hardly a proper 
case for any operation of the kind.” I therefore 
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venture to affirm that, considering the large number 
of operations that have been and continue to be per- 
formed by surgeons at home and abroad, the fact of 
only two deaths having occurred, one in a patient 
who should never have been operated upon, speaks ° 
volumes in favor of the immediate plan and its emi- 
nently satisfactory results. In conclusion, I may add 
that I am as strongly in favor of the operation as I 
ever“was, and that I have this day operated with the 
most perfect success on an unpromising and difficult 
case. At the same time I warn those practitioners 
who are deficient in the manipulative skill required 
for the passage of the dilator to refrain from using 
an instrument with which they are practically unac- 
quainted. 


Arsenic in the Brain.—Caillol and Livon have 
found that by continued use of arsenic it is chiefly 
found in the brain, where it takes the place of phos- 
phorus, so that the brain contains instead of glycero- 
phosphoric acid glycero-arsenic acid, and lecithin 
contains arsenic instead of phosphorus. Hence the 
natural conclusion that in looking for arsenic in poi- 
soning cases the brain must not be overlooked.— 
Druggists Circular. 


Effects of an Exclusive Meat Diet.—Mr. G. 
F. Masterman writes, in the Lancet of October 2d: 

The diet of the ganchos of South America con- 
sists almost exclusively of meat, and of a kind not con- 
taining much fat; they eat occasionally a little maize 
or roasted mandioc (Cassava manthot); but for weeks 
together they live entirely upon meat, and certainly 
enjoy excellent health. I do not remember having 
seen any trace of scurvy among them. But I can 
give a case more to the point in my personal experi- 
ence. While I was a prisoner in Paraguay during 
the Brazilio-Paraguayan war my captors gave me lit- 
erally no other food during two months than meat 
(about half a pound to a pound per diem) and water, 
and for the next month a similar diet, but with less 
meat, and about thrice a week @ very thin cake, cer- 
tainly not weighing more than an ounce of cassava 
meal. I suffered much from thirst, for very little 
water was given to the prisoners, but still more from 
a craving for vegetable food. Nevertheless my health 
was excellent the whole of the time. I became, of 
course, as lean as a starved greyhound; but when I 
was rescued by the expedition sent by the Govern- 
ment of the United States for that purpose—under 
the fortunate mistake that I was a subject of the Re- 
public—I was really as well as I had ever been dur- 
ing a singularly healthy life. 

As to the effects of beef tea and Liebig’s extract, 
it is much to be regretted that they are still regarded 
by the public and by a few among ourselves as food 
instead of stimulants; and I would suggest that their 
injurious effects when used in the former capacity are 
due to the fact that their main constituents are the 
débris of worn-out cells, kreatine, inosite, kreatinine, 
and urea—excretive matters that the blood would 
normally have got rid of, and that deef-tea, except in 
the absence of uric acid, differs but little from healthy 
urine. 1 published some years ago a paper in the 
Lancet giving analytical proof of this. 


A Case of the Opium-habit Treated with 
Coca.—Dr. J. D. Irwin reports in the St. Louis Clin- 
ical Record of October the cure of the opium-habit 
in a lady by means of Parke, Davis & Co.’s coca. 





